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The dread of lifting the veil has long prevented investigation 
in supernatural literature. It has only been within recent years 
that the literary status of supernatural personages has been made 
a subject of serious inquiry. The harvest is great, and the laborers 
are few. Dr. Scarborough's wish that her book may lead others to 
pursue similar investigations will be endorsed by the men who have 
preceded her in this interesting field of work. 

Maximilian J. Rudwin. 

University of Illinois. 



ENGLISH DOMESTIC RELATIONS 1487-1653. A Study of 
Matrimony and Family Life in Theory and Practice as Re- 
vealed by the Literature, Law, and History of the Period. 
A Dissertation by Chilton Latham Powell. New York. 
Columbia University Press. 1917. 8vo, pp. xii, 274. 
An investigation and exposition of English domestic relations 
from 1487, the date of "the first appearance of the subject in 
EngUsh writing" in Caxton's Boke of Good Manners, translated 
from the French of Jaques LeGrand, "up to its first great crisis, 
a height of clear thinking and vigorous expression on which Milton 
and Cromwell stand alone," or until Cromwell established civil 
marriage by law in 1653, is a task of no mean dimensions or sUght 
importance, especially when the investigation within the limits 
of time and place is made "as all-inclusive as possible," drawing 
from " all possible sources of information — history, law, literature, 
and actual practice. " The value of such research, if thoroughly, 
accurately, and lucidly executed, is obviously great. An intelligent 
interpretation of literature contemporary with the period under 
investigation, and an enlightened understanding of the moral, re- 
ligious, and civic origin or basis of modern society are highly de- 
sirable and of the utmost importance. Any fight in this age of 
social unrest, which will help dispel the vagaries, superstition, 
and ignorance inherited from a remote past, but still operative in 
retarding progress, is welcome. Only by such aids to an under- 
standing of the past, as the work before us purports to be, can the 
serious danger of interpreting literature in the light of modern 
thought, custom, and practices be obviated. 

The period under investigation is very definitely limited, as is 
also the scope of the subject, but the class of readers whom the 
work is designed to benefit is not specified. The information 
in the book is apparently for anyone who can use it. The historian 
and especially the student of law, who have already done much 
in the field for themselves, will have less need of the work than will 
the student of fiterature. "That the actual conditions of the 
period may be set forth and the contemporary literature on the 
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subject properly understood " is the professed purpose of the author. 
"The proper understanding of contemporary literature on the 
subject," for the most part obscure tracts, popularizations, trea- 
tises, etc., by equally obscure agitators, reformers, and visionaries, 
can hardly be an end in itself worth while, but rather a very im- 
portant aid in a fuller understanding of a greater or true literature 
and of authors only remotely and incidentally connected with the 
subject. 

The first chapter contains a discussion of the laws, practice, 
and customs of marriage in the fifteenth century. The forms of 
spousals, their significance and consumation, the legal age of mar- 
riage, the impediments prohibiting and annulling it, the bene- 
ficial influence of Luther, child marriages and the reasons for them, 
clandestine marriages, spousal and marriage ceremonies, and the 
festal celebrations following marriages are some of the more 
specific topics elaborated. 

The second chapter is occupied with the controversy between 
church and state during the Reformation, for the supreme right 
to perform marriage. In this controversy "the Puritans, while 
not condemning marriage by magistrates as unlawful, considered 
it 'lawful, more convenient and comfortable,' that it should be 
solemnized by the church." The influence and practice of the 
Independents, also the practice in Holland, Scotland, and New 
England, were in favor of the state and gradually prepared for 
the act of 1653 establishing civil marriage by law. The church, 
however, might continue to solemnize the marriage either before 
or after the magistrate's affirmation. 

The attempted reform of divorce is the subject of the third 
chapter, with special reference, first, to the legal situation, which 
amounted to a survival of the laws of Cathohcism, never superseded 
in England by any code of the Protestant church; secondly, the 
Puritan-AngHcan controversy on divorce, in which the Puritans 
rather sought to deprive the church of its power in divorce than 
to remedy the evils growing out of the old impediments and nar- 
rowness in administering divorce; and thirdly, the final deadlock 
not broken untfl Cromwell steered a middle course between the 
extreme liberalism of Milton and the narrowness of the church 
and put the matter in the hands of civil magistrates. 

The domestic conduct book is the subject of the fourth chapter. 
The type and its origin, Puritan and Romish attitudes towards 
marriage as revealed in these books, and the domestic book as 
literature are the main topics under consideration. The chapter 
shows an improvement over the preceding chapters in logical and 
chronological arrangement, is more original, and contains much 
suggestive bibliographical material. 

The fifth chapter reveals the highly unfavorable contemporary 
attitudes toward woman shared by the church, writers of domestic 
books, and a certain class of satirists, a view offset by the extreme 
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flattering praise of the courtier under the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance, and of certain authors of books of commendation. 
AU of these views are largely assumed and untrustworthy, accord- 
ing to the author, and must be taken with a large grain of salt. 
By resort to the historical and general views on the subject he 
concludes that the lot of woman in those days was not so bad or 
so good as the extremists depicted, although "the Ehzabethan 
ideal of womanhood was considerably lower than that of to-day, 
especially that of America. " 

The sixth and last chapter, which in subject matter would 
seem more logically to foUow Chapter IV, discusses wider ranges 
of domestic literature, with special reference to more general 
conduct books, such as the book of honor or nobility and moral 
allegory, and the domestic drama or domestic problem plays. 

The book also contains four appendices: 1) English writing 
on the divorce of Henry VIII and Catherine, really a descriptive 
bibliography of the controversy; 2) the date and occasion of 
Milton's first divorce tract, a conclusive demonstration, as the 
author thinks, that Doctrine and Discipline had no connection 
with Milton's own domestic life; 3) directions for matrimony 
from William Harrington's book; 4) contents of typical domestic 
books. In addition there is a bibliography of 265 items. 

Such in brief is the information, a large part of which is not 
new, collected from authorities and sources, abridged, and more 
or less conveniently arranged in this book. It will, no doubt, be 
of service to the student of literature and to others; but unless 
absurd and false conclusions are to result, such information must 
be used circumspectly. Some of the author's illustrations from 
Shakespeare will indicate the danger of becoming too zealous 
in the application of pet theories and knowledge gathered from 
out-of-the-way places — of seeing what one wishes to see. " Shake- 
speare, he explains, "evidently wished to emphasize the child- 
parent contention in Romeo and Juliet, since he altered the original 
story to make Juliet under the legal age for marriage and in addition 
shifted the contract made for her by her parents from the middle 
[of the story] to the beginning of the play. " In a note he reminds 
us that Juliet "is just under fourteen" (although he has previously 
stated (p. 6) that she is 'only thirteen'), and that thus in con- 
tracting herself to Romeo, Juliet consciously defies her parents' 
wishes." Shakespeare was undoubtedly thinking of English 
customs in this play, but there is grave doubt about his wishing 
to emphasize the " chfld-parent contention." Dr. PoweU informs 
us (pp. 5-6) that "the legal age for marriage, . . . was fourteen 
for males and twelve for females. But the church performed 
marriages upon infants in arms, their parents consenting, and 
recognized the age of seven as that when parental consent was 
no longer absolutely necessary. " In the light of this information 
Juliet was fast approaching spinsterhood rather than being "under 
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the legal age for marriage. " In this connection we should recall 
that Lady Capulet reminds her daughter that 

''■younger than you 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 
Are made already mothers. By my count, 
I was your mother much upon tliese years 
That you are now a maid." 

In the words of Lady Capulet Shakespeare thus states the practice 
of the times, a practice of which there is abundant evidence in 
Elizabethan drama. That he shifted the attempt to contract 
Juliet to Paris to the beginning of the play to meet the exigency 
of the plot is evident; and no one, we believe, has ever doubted 
that Juliet in marrying Romeo "consciously defies her parents' 
wishes" in more ways than in upsetting their plans for a marriage 
with Paris. In this case Dr. Powell tries to prove too much. In 
the case of Juhet we are content with knowing that in Shakes- 
peare's time a girl of twelve was of marriageable age. 

Again the author is in error in finding a good example of public 
spousal in The Taming of the Shrew, III, 2. Certainly the marital 
ceremony in this scene is marriage. We agree with Gremio that 
" Such a mad marriage never was before. " Immediately after the 
rites are performed Petruchio proceeds to carry away his "virtuous 
wife" to such bed and board as few brides encounter in the early 
stages of their honeymoon. Had Dr. Powell found an example 
of private spousal in II, 1 of this play, we should agree, but hardly 
think it worthy of mention for the purpose. In this scene, after 
a few brief moments of exciting wooing, Petruchio emerges from 
the encounter with high praise of Kate, announces Simday as his 
wedding day, calls Baptista father and Kate wife, states his in- 
tention of going to Venice to purchase his wedding apparel, and 
departs with the words:. "Kate, we will be married o' Sunday." 
He returns on the "'pointed day" in III, 2, which is a wedding 
day and not a time of spousal. 

The author's example of a public spousal in Twelfth Night, V, 1, 
prepared for in IV, 3, is good; but the same cannot be said of the 
example in the following statement: "In Shakespeare, the ex- 
change of rings is a fairly good guide to a modern audience that 
a spousal is taking place, e.g., Merchant of Venice, III, 2." It 
should be noted that in the spousal between Bassanio and Portia, 
brought about by most unusual circumstances, and in that between 
Gratiano and Nerissa, rings are not exchanged, the exigency of 
the plot demanding that only the men should receive rings, and 
making it highly undesirable that the women should receive or 
wear them. A better example of private spousal and exchange of 
rings is to be found in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, II, 2 : 

Jul. Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's sake. 
[Gives hhn a ring.] 

Pro. Why, then, we'll make exchange; here, take you this. 
[Gives her another.] 

Jul. And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 
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Although the author courageously sets out to seek information 
on his subject "by using all available sources and combining the 
results thus gained, " he evidently was too ambitious both in this 
statement and in his subtitle; and is repeatedly obliged to turn 
aside from vast fields and rich sources of information pertaining to 
his subject, especially in the drama, and with only a hurried glance 
take a short cut home. We regret that he was not in a position 
to make an exhaustive study of a subject for which he seems well 
fitted, or at least to exhaust one source of information. In the 
last chapter he is more intent on finding problem plays similar 
in purpose to the domestic conduct books of the time than in gather- 
ing material on his chosen subject wherever he can find it. Many 
dramas not designed as domestic problem plays contain in brief 
flashes of local color and realism much information regarding do- 
mestic relations. It is, for instance, difficult to understand why 
in the discussion on page 9 of "the impediments which forbade 
marriage and annulled it completely if already contracted," 
the author should make no mention of Ben Jonson's use of these 
same impediments, for the most part in identically the same Latin 
in The Silent Woman, V, 1, the longest and probably most perti- 
nent passage on the subject in Elizabethan drama. The first 
chapter is particularly rich in results, but vague in reference to 
time and historical development of the subject. The method 
of research here is rather more deductive than inductive. In 
the second and third chapters the case is the reverse; here there 
is too much of history which should be fairly familiar to most 
readers of the book, and too few results to justify the weighty and 
somewhat tedious historical discussion. The last three chapters 
are more to the point. 

The book will prove stimulating and profitable to many readers 
in many ways. The author displays much industry in making 
at least a speaking acquaintance with a large number of books, 
little or not known and difficult of access. In bringing to light 
these books he has performed his most distinctive service to schol- 
arship. Though by no means exhaustive, his classified bibli- 
ography will prove of value to those wishing to follow the subject 
further. The book is a beginning in the right direction. 

The following errors have escaped the proofreader: p. 87, 
1. 11, for Thori read Thoro; p. 96, 1. 9, for looting read footing; p. 
98, 1. 2, for Parliament read Parliament; p. 115, 1. 20 for cxess 
read excess; p. 122, 1. 16, for viginity read virginity; p. 129, 1. 30, 
for Boaistuau's read Bouaistuau's; p. 169, note, /or Decker's Gulls 
Hornbook read Dekker's Gull's Hornbook; p. 187, 11. 8-10, /or The 
companion piece to the English Gentleman, entitled The English 
Gentlewoman, published in 1631, does for woman what Gentleman 
work does for man read The companion piece to this work, en- 
entitled The English Gentlewoman, pubhshed in 1631, does for 
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woman what The English Gentleman does for man; p. 189, note, 
for synomym read synonym; p. 193, 1. T,for dicuss read discuss; 
p. 243, note, for sueggstive read suggestive; p. 264, index, for 
Guls Hornbook read Gull's Hornbook. 

L. N. Broughton. 
Cornell University 



TSIMSHIAN MYTHOLOGY. Thirty-first Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, 1909-1910. 
By Franz Boas. Washington, 1916. 

Important to students of mediaeval literature who are interested 
in comparing their conclusions with the findings of modem ethno- 
logists is this monograph on Tsimshian mythology, in which Dr. 
Franz Boas establishes certain principles for the difliusion of story 
material, by observing what actually happens among a distinct 
group of North American Indian tribes whose mythology has 
assumed marked individuality.^ 

Among the Tsimshian Indians, together with the neighboring 
Tlingit and Haida tribes. Northwest Indian culture appears in 
its most highly developed form. Their material culture centers 
about the products of sea and stream, about the wild goat on the 
mountain, and the growth of the red and yellow cedar. The men 
fish for salmon, olachen, and the killerwhale, or hunt the bear and 
the mountain-goat; the women gather shellfish or pick berries 
to dry for the winter food supply. They live in square houses of 
cedar planks, set facing the sea, in front of which stand carved totem 
poles, painted in brilliant colors, to represent the animals which ap- 
pear in their myths. They paint the same animals upon the front 
doors of their houses, upon dance aprons and skin blankets, or they 
carve them upon cedar chests and wooden utensils in the elaborate 
and peculiar style of the Northwest. They also weave mats of 
cedar-bark and blankets of goats-hair. Ana to all these objects 
attaches a ceremonial interest which gives to social Ufe an elabor- 
ation constantly reflected in the development of myth. 

Among the large number of Tsimshian myths which Dr. Boas 
records as they are still told within the tribe, many are both inter- 
esting in themselves as products of native art, and useful for 
comparison with primitive ideas reflected in European folklore. 

The Raven myth tells of the shaping of the world by a half 
animal being called " Giant, " who flies in a raven mask, and, during 
his progress about Tsimshian territory, arranges things as they 
are. He secures daylight from the upper world. He gives short 
life to man. He makes the httle tomtit lord over the animals. 

' A critical review, by C. M. Barbeau, appeared in tlie American Anthro- 
pologist, 1917, p. 548. 



